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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

The Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, 1914. — In 

the fall of 191 1 a number of delegates to former sessions of the Congress 
of Americanists met in Washington, under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Anthropological Society of Washington, for 
the purpose of taking preliminary steps toward extending an invitation 
to the Congress at its London meeting in 1912 to hold its Nineteenth 
Session in 1914 at Wa.shington. A temporary organizing committee 
was selected, consisting of Mr W. H. Holmes, chairman; Mr F. W. 
Hodge; and Dr A. Hrdlicka, secretary. This committee entered into 
communication with the principal local institutions and organizations 
interested in the work of the Americanists, and by May I, 1912, a formal 
invitation to the Congress was agreed on by the Smithsonian Institution, 
Anthropological Society of Washington, George Washington University, 
Georgetown University, Catholic University of America, and the 
Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute of America. A list 
of persons to constitute the permanent Organizing Committee was agreed 
on and Dr Hrdli£ka was instructed to present the joint invitation, with 
the list mentioned, to the council of the London meeting of the American- 
ists. This was done, and both were accepted without ob;ection. In 
addition an official invitation from the Bolivian government was accepted 
for a second session, to be held at La Paz following the Washington 
meeting. 

On October 11, 1912, the permanent committee for the Washington 
session met in the National Museum for organization. Its membership 
is as follows: 

Mr Franklin Adams, Dr Frank Baker, Mr Charles H. Butler, Prof. 

Mitchell Carroll, Rev. H. J. Shandelle, Rev. Charles W. Currier, Rev. 

A. J. Donlan, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Mr Gilbert 

H. Grosvenor, Mr F. W. Hodge, Prof. H. L. Hodgkins, Mr William H. 

Holmes, Dr Walter Hough, Dr Ales Hrdligka, Mr Gaillard Hunt, Prof. 

J. Franklin Jameson, Dr George M. Kober, Dr D. S. Lamb, Prof. Charles 

H. McCarthy, Mr James Mooney, Dr J. Dudley Morgan, Mr Clarence 

F. Norment, Mgr. Thomas J. Shahan, Mr George R. Stetson, Admiral 

Charles H. Stockton, Dr J. R. Swanton, Mr Harry Van Dyke, Dr Charles 

D. Walcott, and Mr M. I. Weller. 
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The election of officers resulted, in the main, as follows: 

For Patron of the Congress: The President of the United States. 

President of the Organizing Committee, Mr W. H. Holmes, 
head curator, department of anthropology, United States National 
Museum. 

Secretary, Dr A. HrdliCka, curator, division of physical anthropology, 
United States National Museum. 

Auxiliary secretaries: Rev. Dr Charles W. Currier; Mr Felix 
Neumann. 

Treasurer, Mr C. F. Norment, president of the National Bank of 
Washington. 

Head of the General (honorary) Committee: Dr Charles D. Walcott, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; Committee on Finance: Dr 
George M. Kober; Committee on Arrangements and Entertainment: 
Prof. Mitchell Carroll, general secretary of the Archaeological Institute 
of America; Committee on Printing and Publication: Mr F. W. Hodge, 
ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion the sessions of the Congress will be held in the new building of the 
National Museum. The exact date for the session will be determined 
later, in accordance with the wishes of a majority of the delegates to the 
Congress, but in all probability the month will be September. Active 
preparations for the session, which promises to be one of the most im- 
portant ever held by the International Congress of Americanists, will be 
undertaken without delay. 

A. HrdliCka 

Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has returned 
from West Africa. His trip was undertaken with special reference to 
Liberia, and with a secondary interest in Morocco. The party left 
Chicago on June 15, sailing from New York on June 20 for Rotterdam. 
While waiting in Holland for a steamer, from July 2 to July 13, he made 
some study of the Dutch literature regarding Malaysian riddles, a 
subject which has interested him since 1908, when he made a collection of 
Filipino riddles, which was later printed in a little book. He also investi- 
gated Dutch tobacconists' rebuses, which he believes had an influence 
on the Japanese rebus in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
From Rotterdam the party went to Tangier, Morocco, where two weeks 
were spent, after which a coasting steamer was taken for Teneriffe, brief 
stops being made at the ports of Casablanca, Mazagan, Zaffi, and 
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Mogador. The moment was historic for Morocco — the old empire being 
in its death throes. The delay of a week at Teneriffe was utilized in a 
study of relics and literature relating to the Guanches, the aboriginal 
Canarians. Six days by sea took the travelers to their destination, 
Monrovia, Liberia. The next month, September, was given up to a 
trip into the interior, which Sir Harry Johnston says is the least known 
part of Africa. Though the heavy rains were on, a journey of about 150 
miles on foot was made through the Bassa country, up to the borders of 
the Mpesse district, the start being made from Grand Bassa. Interesting 
observations were made upon Bassa life and customs, and a fairly com- 
plete collection of Bassa objects, 350 pieces, was made. This collection 
is now at the Rauterstrauch-Joest ethnographic museum at Cologne, 
Germany. Returning to Monrovia, the month of October was spent 
there in an investigation of social, economic, and political conditions of 
the republic. Besides this investigation some side studies were made; 
measurements were taken upon 200 native soldiers of the frontier force; 
palmar and plantar impressions were made from 100 subjects; visits 
were made to Krutown and Veitown (native settlements on the edge of 
Monrovia) and to the neighboring native towns of Bellama and Sinko. 
Professor Starr found the conditions of Liberia so interesting that he 
proposes to publish a small book regarding its problems, which are serious 
and of great interest to Americans. Liberia is a legitimate field for 
American influence. Leaving Monrovia on October 26, stops of several 
days were made at Freetown, Sierra Leone, and Funchal, Madeira. 
Southampton was reached and left on November 16, and the arrival at 
New York was on November 26. Mr Campbell Marvin accompanied 
Professor Starr as photographer of the expedition. Besides ordinary 
photographs, some fourteen thousand feet of motion-picture film was 
exposed — about equally divided between Morocco, Liberia, and Sierra 
Leone. 

The journey was cut short a month as Professor Starr received word 
at Monrovia of the death of Manuel Gonzales, who has in many expedi- 
tions accompanied him as photographer and assistant. Mr Gonzales 
desired to accompany the present expedition, but it seemed wise for 
him not to do so as he had suffered much in an earlier trip from African 
fever. He was shot as he slept in his bed in the City of Mexico on the 
night of July 8. Professor Starr now goes to Mexico to arrange the 
business affairs of his faithful and devoted helper. It is expected that 
he will return for the work of the winter quarter at the university, which 
begins on January 2. 
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Investigations at Tiahuanacu. — Under date of August 9th, Dr M. V. 
Ballividn, of the Direcci6n General de Estadfstica y Estudios Geo- 
grificos at La Paz, Bolivia, made the following announcement: 

The last International Congresses of Americanists have occupied themselves 
with the prehistoric monuments of Tiahuanacu, which is likewise one of the main 
subjects coming within the scope of this Institution. 

The Bolivian Government takes a most decided interest in the preservation 
of these interesting historical ruins, which are constantly visited and studied by 
travelers and men of science who come to this country. 

Dr Manuel B. Mariaca, Minister of Public Instruction, in accordance with 
a suggestion which was made by my Office, has seen fit to aid, by means of ample 
pecuniary grants, the investigations which are being made, perhaps for the first 
time in a serious and methodical manner, on the site of the monuments remaining 
after the devastation caused by the removal of many archeological stones and a 
considerable number of monoliths of inestimable value during the construction 
of the railroad from Lake Titicaca to this city, to say nothing of the material 
extracted for the construction of buildings during the colonial period. 

The excavations, which form the subject of the present communication, were 
commenced early last June under the direction of Dr Otto Buchtien, the distin- 
guished director of the National Museum, on the site of the present cemetery. 
From the beginning of the work very satisfactory results have been obtained. At 
a depth of from one to three meters a large number of specimens of pottery dating 
before the time of the Incas have been found. Many of these specimens are in a 
perfect state of preservation, and consequently are of great value to the archeo- 
logical collection of the Museum, which will be able to exhibit the most complete 
section of prehistoric ceramics of Tiahuanacu. 

Attention is called to the vases discovered in large numbers and in a very 
good state of preservation; to the class of material, which is of the finest; to the 
artistic form, whether they be chalices or craters {crdteres) and also to the colors, 
which are very well preserved and similar to the very bright colors of the Pompeiian 
frescos. 

Another very noteworthy point in connection with these vases is the diversity 
of ideographic or pictographic signs, which deserve to be studied in detail by the 
specialists who are devoting their time to our American archeology. 

Among the small objects there is one of great importance. It is a human 
figure of silver, about five centimeters high, which apparently shows the style of 
dress of those times and which, accordingly, is extremely interesting for ethno- 
graphic studies. 

At a place less than one meter in depth an accumulation of burnt tiles was 
found. They were, however, in large pieces of a very peculiar design, such as 
has never been found at Tiahuanacu. The characters must be ideographic signs 
whose study might be very important. 

Some skulls have also been collected. They are plainly deformed and are 
well preserved, though some are better than others. 
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Moreover, a number of wrought stones have been found which evidently 
served as weapons intended to be thrown, probably with slings. 

Among the small objects there is one very noteworthy, carved in form of a 
stamp representing a fine drawing, which also belongs to the pottery of the time 
prior to the Incas. 

In the most recent excavations a skull has been found which appears to belong 
to a rather ancient race. It is provided with a frontal suture, and all its dimen- 
sions are somewhat greater than those of skulls of the present inhabitants. It 
is deformed, the occipital being pressed upward very much. The zygomatic 
arches are very concave and the cheek bones very prominent. The orbits also 
appear to be larger than are now usually met with. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum. — During recent months the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has been very active in 
adding to its collections and in prosecuting scientific research. Among 
the more important accessions are: A South Pacific collection consist- 
ing of very rare and old ethnological pieces chiefly from New Zea- 
land, Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji; a Chilkat Indian blanket; a large 
collection of ethnological material from the Congo, gathered by the well 
known explorers, Frobenius and Brandt; an ethnological and photo- 
graphic collection from Sierra Leone; an ancient Egyptian oil portrait, a 
gift from Prof. W. M. Flinders-Petrie. The Museum continued its 
excavations in Crete, where, at Vrokastro, in the eastern end of the 
island, a late Minoan town and cemetery were opened by Mr Richard 
B. Seager and Dr Edith H. Hall. An account of this exploration appears 
in The Museum Journal for September. Mr Wilson D. WalHs spent the 
summer among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia making ethnological 
studies and gathering collections. Mr Louis Shotridge is engaged in 
making a model of his native village of Klukwan on Chilkat river, 
southeastern Alaska. Mr W. C. Orchard has finished a model repre- 
senting an encampment of one of the Plains tribes, and it is proposed to 
continue with other models representing the encampments of other 
tribes. Owing to the extended preparations the Amazon expedition of 
the Museum was delayed in starting, but it is expected that the party, 
for whose use a one hundred and eighty-two ton boat has been purchased 
and remodeled, will reach the field of operations early in 1913. Dr W. C. 
Farabee has resigned from Harvard University and will take charge of 
this expedition. The Museum has also sent an expedition to the Philip- 
pine Islands, in charge of Mr Otto Hanson, for the purpose of making 
ethnological collections among the Bagobos of southern Mindanao. 

The following weekly lecture course has been announced by the 
Museum for the current season: 
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November 23, Dr Edith H. Hall, Crete before the Days of Homer. 
November 30, Mr Lawrence Binyon, What is Art? December 7, 
Dr Arthur Stoddard Cooley, Delphi and Olympia. December 14, 
Dr Morris Jastrow, Impressions of the Orient: Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Damascus. December 21, Miss M. A. Lamb, The Needlework of 
Antiquity. January 4, Dr Charles Upson Clark, Iberian Art: The 
Romans in Spain. January 11, Mr Rustom Rustomjee, The Cities 
and Temples of India. January 18, Dr Charles Upson Clark, 
Moorish Art in Spain: The Alhambra. January 25, Dr Robert Pier- 
PONT Blake, Santa Sophia and Byzantine Art ' in Constantinople. 
February i, Mr James H. Brewster, The Children of the Sun. Feb- 
ruary 8, Mr E. Torday, In Pursuit of an African Kirig. February 15, 
Dr Walton Brooks McDaniel, Travels in Etruria. March i, Dr 
W. Max Muller, The Jewelry of the Ancient Egyptians. March 8, 
Dr Carl Bezold, The Art of Ancient Egypt. March 15, Dr Walter 
Brooks McDaniel, The Ancient Etruscans and their Works. March 
22, Mr Frederick Monsen, My Friends the Indians. March 29, 
Dr Clifford H. Moore, The Religion of Mithras. 

Anthropology at the Dundee Meeting. — In the proceedings of Section 
H (Anthropology) at the Dundee meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, according to the London Times, much 
interest attached to Professor Anthony's exhibit of the cast of the La 
Quina brain — one of the first examples of a brain of paleolithic man of 
Neanderthal type to be described and one of the finest yet discovered — 
as well as to Professor Keith's communication on the Gibraltar brain, 
which afforded strong corroborative evidence in support of the theories 
of the evolution of mammalian and especially the human brain elaborated 
in the president's address. Dr Duckworth's description of the jaw of 
paleolithic antiquity found in Kent's Cavern, Torquay, in 1867, but 
not previously described, which was presented to the section by Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, was another interesting and important contribution to 
the study of the antiquity of man — a subject much in evidence at this 
meeting. Prof. Elliot Smith's views on the origin of megalithic monu- 
ments, which he associates closely with the beginnings of the use of copper 
in Egypt, whence he holds the adoption of this form of burial monument 
spread over the remainder of the world, gave rise to a discussion in which 
these views were strongly criticized and a number of profoundly interesting 
questions were raised. The discussion on the ethnological aspects of 
Scottish folklore, if it did not succeed in elucidating any particular 
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problems of Scottish ethnology, at any rate brought out the fact that 
many primitive customs still survive in different parts of the country 
and will undoubtedly serve to stimulate interest in a subject in which 
the serious workers are regrettably few. Papers dealing with Egyptian 
archeology and the ethnology of the Sudan were unusually numerous. 

Prof. Elliot Smith in his two papers, one dealing with the earliest 
attempts at mummification in Egypt, and a second dealing with the 
physical character of the Egyptians of the second and third dynasties, 
has traced to a higher antiquity than had previously been done the use of 
this method for preserving the body of the dead, and in the second case 
has demonstrated the existence of an alien population in Egypt at an 
earlier date than his previous researches had revealed. Dr Wood-Jones's 
paper on the ancient and modern Nubas showed that there is evidence 
of this same process of infiltration of an alien element in Nubia in early 
Christian times. Mr Robert Mond's colored illustrations of the Theban 
tombs excavated by Mr Gardner were greatly appreciated, both on the 
ground of their beauty and of their scientific value as accurate records. 
The papers of Professor Petrie on early dynastic discoveries, and by 
Mr Quibell on tombs of the second and third dynasties, both contained 
important contributions to the study of Egyptian antiquities. To 
archeologists a melancholy interest attached to Mr Ogilvie's paper on 
the Temple of Philae. The colored slides shown to illustrate the paper 
were reproductions of recent sketches, and probably will be the last 
records to be made of the temple, which will be finally submerged in 
November. 

Researches for the San Diego Ezposition. — Dr Ales Hrdlicka 
has returned from an extended and important trip through Europe, 
southern Siberia, and Mongolia, undertaken partly under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution and partly in the interest of the Anthro- 
pological department of the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. 
The objects of the journey were, first, an examination of all existing well 
authenticated skeletal remains of ancient man in Europe; second, the 
organization of several research projects concerning neolithic and early 
prehistoric man of Europe; third, a survey of conditions, in such parts 
of eastern Asia as could be covered in the available time, in regard to 
traces of Asiatic-American connections. The journey was successful 
in all these particulars. In regard to fossil man, Dr Hrdli2ka was able 
to examine all the recently discovered and as yet largely undescribed 
skeletal remains of early man in France, as well as to visit the deposits 
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from which the Mauer jaw was recovered and to restudy the precious 
originals of Krapina, the Spy, and Neanderthal caves, the Predmost 
(Maska) collection, the Brno (Briin) skulls, etc. With reference to 
neolithic and early prehistoric man, explorations were undertaken, with 
the cooperation of Professors Matiegka and Stolyhwo, in Bohemia and 
Ukraina, which yielded valuable results. Finally, as to the work in 
Siberia and Mongolia, it was found that the field is of the utmost im- 
portance to American archeology and anthropology. There are many 
thousands of unexplored mounds, some of them antedating the 
knowledge of metals, and there are scattered over vast areas living 
remnants of a people which evidently occupied much of these regions 
before the formation of the present large and composite Asiatic 
groups and which bore the strongest possible physical resemblance 
to the American "aborigines." The explorations in central Europe 
and in eastern Asia will, it is hoped, be continued. The results, scien- 
tific as well as objective, are to form one of the features of the anthro- 
pological exhibits at San Diego. 

Other researches have just been completed for the anthropological 
department of the San Diego Exposition. One, in charge of Dr Philip 
Newton, had for its object the study of children and the gathering of 
collections among the Negritos of Luzon; the other, in charge of Dr Riley 
D. Moore, involved a visit to the Eskimo of St Lawrence island, Alaska. 

Mr Vilhjfilmur Steffinsson has recently returned from an expedition 
to the Eskimo of Coronation gulf, begun in 1908 under the auspices of 
the American Museum of Natural History. For practical reasons the 
original plans were changed to the extent of spending the first year with 
the Colville River Eskimo, but during the second summer Mr Stefdnsson 
moved eastward, wintering near Cape Parry. In the spring of 1910 the 
expedition set out toward Coronation gulf and, after encountering various 
indications of a previous population, came upon a village of ten or 
twelve snow houses occupied by about thirty Eskimo. Thence the 
explorers proceeded east along the coast toward the mouth of the Copper- 
mine, finding a number of inhabited villages on the way. From June 
until October they wandered back and forth between the Coppermine 
river and Great Bear lake with Eskimo summer hunting parties, crossing 
to Victoria island the following spring, and spending altogether thirteen 
months in the territory of this people. 

The most striking result of the trip was the discovery that the Coro- 
nation Gulf Eskimo differ markedly in physique from their Alaskan and 
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Mackenzie river kinsmen. Several of the men had abundant sandy- 
beards and more than half had eyebrows lighter than any seen among 
full-bloods in Alaska. About a dozen individuals in a population of a 
thousand had eyes lighter than the ordinary Eskimo brown, ranging 
to blue or blue-gray. In explanation of these traits Mr Stefdnsson 
provisionally suggests that the Norse colony in Greenland may never 
have been entirely exterminated but that the larger portion of it may 
have escaped and intermarried with the Eskimo of their time. Another 
interesting fact is the discovery of pottery over a thousand miles east 
of Point Barrow and the occurrence of pottery at Point Barrow in the 
lowest strata harboring any human remains. Mr Stef4nsson is of 
opinion that his data will shed light on the history of Eskimo movements 
and will establish more fully that they peopled Alaska from the east. 

Archeological Explorations in Maine. — Mr Warren K. Moorehead, 
curator of the Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., reports that the survey of which he has had charge finished its 
first year in Maine on September 8th. There were with the expedition 
at various times from eight to twelve men, and nearly all of the Penobscot 
valley was examined and mapped. A great deal of work was carried on 
at Pasadumkeag, 40 miles above Bangor, and at Lake Alamoosook, 
5 miles south of Bucksport. At Pasadumkeag one undisturbed cemetery 
was entirely dug out; at Alamoosook two cemeteries and at Orland a 
fourth were found. In these four burial places were 170 graves, from 
which about 800 stone objects were recovered. 

All the graves contained large quantities of red ocher — not small 
particles such as are often encountered in explorations in the West and 
South, but quarts, and in several instances more than a peck of the bright 
pigment. The objects found in the graves vary from one or two to 
nineteen in number, and comprise the true gouge, various modified 
forms of gouges, stone celts and hatchets (usually squared), and long, 
tapering and fluted gouges. There were also many unknown forms, 
particularly at Pasadumkeag, where long, oval stones occurred; these 
are perforated and often exceed a foot in length. 

The absence of grooved axes, pottery, bone and shell objects, pipes, 
etc., indicates a culture diff'erent from that of the Algonquian tribes. 
Save in one instance no human bones were discovered, and the graves are 
so old that the stone objects themselves in many cases have commenced 
to disintegrate. Mr C. C. Willoughby, twenty years ago, opened three 
burial places in southern Maine' and met with similar conditions; Pro- 
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fessor Putnam and Mr Willoughby considered these graves extremely- 
old. The name " Red Paint People " has been tentatively applied to 
the unknown people to which the remains are attributable. 

Mr Bryce on the Science of Man. — The following words are con- 
tained in an address delivered at the University of Sydney on July 4 
last by Mr James Bryce, British Ambassador at Washington, as reported 
in The Sydney Morning Herald. The speaker was dealing with questions 
which are at present engaging the attention of university authorities 
throughout the British Empire and he evidently did not have anthropol- 
ogy definitely in mind, but what he says has a direct bearing on anthro- 
pology also and is of direct interest to anthropologists. 

" How are the claims of theoretical science and applied science to 
be reconciled? How are the claims of languages, and geology, history, 
philosophy, and economics to be reconciled with the claims of physical 
science, and particularly the claims of applied science? At this moment 
science seems to have had all its own way. The development of scientific 
discovery has been such — so great and numerous have the applications 
of science to industry and commerce been, so far-reaching and potent 
in their results — that we have come to think of science as if it were the 
main object of human knowledge, and ought to take that primary 
place in the scheme of human education formerly taken by languages 
and philosophy. I shall not — it would be presumptuous on my part to 
attempt to do so — say anything to disparage the claims of science. It is 
essential, not only to industry and commerce and progress of every 
material kind, but also indispensable as part of education itself, opening 
up to us the whole dealings of nature and God's dealings with men through 
nature, which it is essential that an educated man should possess. But 
any scheme of education is narrow and imperfect which does not reserve 
an important place for the human subject. A knowledge of men, their 
nature and literature, their history, their institutions, social and political, 
and their economic life — a. knowledge of men and everything about men 
is at least as vital and essential to us as a knowledge of nature." 

The Congress of Religious Ethnology. — As all students are aware, 
a very large part of our knowledge of the ethnology and philology of 
primitive peoples, particularly of America, is due to the scholarly re- 
search and labor of priests of the Catholic missionary orders, Jesuit, 
Franciscan, Dominican, and others. So true is this, that it has been 
said, with pardonable exaggeration, that there is no savage tribe or 
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language of which one or the other has not written the first description 
or compiled the first dictionary. 

Following the old tradition, an international organization of Catholic 
mission workers has recently been perfected at Louvain, Belgium, under 
the title of Congris d' Ethnologic Religieuse, for the purpose of making 
scientific study of the religion, ritual, and general ethnology of primitive 
races, with special reference to the problem of Christianization and 
civilization. The initial meeting, August 27 to September 4, 1912, was 
brought about chiefly through the effort of Rev. P. W. Schmidt, S.V.D. 
(Society of the Divine Word), editor of the well known international 
anthropologic journal Anthropos, published under the auspices of hia 
order at Salzburg, Austria. It was attended by about 120 delegates, 
representing a large number of missionary societies, besides lay professors 
and scholars. Among the lecturers were members of the Jesuit order; 
the White Fathers, the famous half- military order of the Sudan; the 
Society of the Divine Word, working particularly in China and the far 
east; the Pious Society of Missions; together with other distinguished 
churchmen, every one being a practical contributor in some department 
of ethnology. According to the official announcement, "The end is 
above all technical, the point of view strictly scientific, the tenor pro- 
fessedly Catholic." The proceedings will probably appear later in book 
form. James Mooney 

Death of F. J. Gillen. — In Australian papers which have just come 
to hand we regret to see the announcement of the death of Mr Francis 
James Gillen. Anthropology has thus lost a conscientious and devoted 
worker, whose world-wide reputation has been well earned in a fast- 
vanishing field of investigation, which, unfortunately, attracts far tod 
few men of Mr Gillen's type. It is now forty-five years since he entered- 
the public service of South Australia, and his official rank caused him 
to become virtually exiled to the heart of the Australian continent; but 
he devoted his spare time to the study of the aboriginal people among 
whom he lived, and it is no exaggeration to say that he acquired a much 
more intimate knowledge of the customs and beliefs of the most backward 
race of mankind now in existence than all other investigators had been 
able ito collect; and this wealth of accurate information was put to the 
best use when Mr Gillen collaborated with Prof. Baldwin Spencer, 
F.R.S., of Melbourne, and produced a series of the most discussed 
volumes that have ever been contributed to ethnological literature. 
The opportunities for such investigations as Mr Gillen carried on are 
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abundant, but with the rapid intrusion of European customs into every 
quarter of the world they will soon be gone forever. It is thus with 
especial gratitude that all students of mankind will always regard the 
labors of such men as the late Mr Gillen, who have seized the opportu- 
nities presented by their daily occupations and rescued for posterity an 
accurate knowledge of the fast- vanishing customs and beliefs of primitive 
peoples. — Nature. 

Conserving the Indians. — An article by Dr F. G. Speck in the June, 
1912, number of The Southern Workman, entitled " Conservation for the 
Indians," is worthy of especial attention. The writer enters a vigorous 
plea for giving the Indian tribes the fullest opportunity and encourage- 
ment in preserving their tribal identity and their cultural status. This 
plea is made both from the standpoint of the anthropologist, who is 
eminently interested in the maintenance of culture for purposes of study 
and record, and much more from the standpoint of a sympathizer with 
those of other cultural groups which would thus be given the full right 
of self-development and self-assertion that civilized societies crave for 
themselves. The author also points out that this would enable them to 
avoid the misfortunes which our civilization has brought with it and will 
at the same time secure for them more respect from civilized people than 
can come from unsuccessfully aping the ways of so-called higher races. 

Aik61 T5r6k.— The death is announced of Prof. Ailr61 Torok, of 
Budapest, a prominent anthropologist and a corresponding member of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington. Professor Torok, who had 
reached an advanced age, distinguished himself by numerous important 
contributions to anthropology, particularly by his studies of Aino crania 
and of anthropometry in general. In addition he brought together at 
Budapest a large and valuable skeletal collection. He died at Geneva, 
whither he had journeyed with the intention of attending the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology. 

A California Mission Pageant. — A pageant play, dramatizing the 
romantic story of the old Franciscan Indian missions of California, has 
been elaborated by the historian poet, John Stephen McGroarty, with 
the intention of annual spring performance in the theater of San Gabriel, 
California. "The Mission Play," as it is called, is in three acts, of 
period 1769, 1784, and 1847 respectively, the first dealing with the 
landing of Father Serra and his companions on San Diego bay, under the 
auspices of Don Caspar de Portoli. James Mooney 
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On July 17 Miss L. Currle presented a paper before the Royal Society 
of South Africa, at Cape Town, entitled " Notes on Namaqualand 
Bushmen." " The account," Nature says, " is taken from a gentleman 
whose early life afforded him ample facilities for obtaining a clear insight 
into the characteristics of Cape Colony Bushmen. Their wandering 
life is noted, also their mode of existence; the k'tni, by means of which 
they procure white ants; their dress and adornment. Nothing comes 
amiss to them, eating hyena, jackal, reptiles, and worms. Huts they 
never build, making only a frail shelter of grass and twigs. The poison 
they use for their arrows consists of snake poison, and also of that of the 
large spiders reputed to be very venomous, mixed with the milky juice 
of a Euphorbia growing in the Langebergen. They practice witchcraft 
to remove illness, this being done in a very simple manner by the old 
women. They acknowledge no chief or leader, and are not polygamous, 
but they have no marriage ceremonies. They are extremely revengeful, 
killing even their own relations if necessary. They believe in resur- 
rection, and bury the dead in a sitting position, so as to enable them to 
get up easily and walk to a certain place where there is plenty of wild 
honey and locusts. Those who have been quarrelsome and have behaved 
badly toward their friends during their lifetime would get common flies, 
to eat as a punishment. The Bushmen believe that jackals, wildcats, 
etc., were formerly human beings transformed by witchcraft as punish- 
ment for evil doing." 

The ficole d'Anthropologie de Paris announces the following courses 
for the year 1912-1913: 

Anatomic Anthropology: Anatomic Characters of Fossil Man. Professor R. 
Anthony. 

Prehistoric Anthropology: Art and Industry of the Magdalenians and the 
Neolithic Populations. Professor L. Capitan. 

Zoologic Anthropology: Appearance of Man in Europe — Hypotheses as to 
Anthropogenic Centers. Professor P. G. Mahoudeau. 

Ethnology: Study of Mendelian Heredity — Facts, Laws, Anthropologic 
Applications. Professor G. Herve. 

Physiologic Anthropology: Intelligence in the Human Species According to 
Race, Sex, Age, Social Categories, and the Individual. Professor L. Manouvrier. 

Comparative Ethnography: Origin and Evolution of Clothing and Ornament. 
Professor A. de MortlUet. 

Sociology: The Social Maladies. Professor G. Papillault. 

Anthropologic Geography: Geographic Relations in Prehistoric and Historic 
Times. Professor F. Schrader. 

Ethn<^aphy: The French Colonies, Morocco, Central Africa. Professor S. 
Zaborowski. 
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Linguistics: History of Linguistics, The Higher Lat^iuages. Assistant Pro* 
fessor J. Vinson. 

Series of special lectures by Dubreuil-Chambardel, Franchet, Kollmann, 
and Paul-Boncour. 

Mr F. H. Sterns, of the class of 1909, Oberlin College, has been 
employed by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University to explore 
an interesting class of prehistoric village sites in eastern Nebraska. A 
large portion of the archeological specimens collected by the exploration 
have been presented to the Geological Museum at Oberlin, Mr Sterns 
worked in Sarpy county, Nebraska, south of Omaha. The sites evidently 
belong to a very early stage of Indian occupancy and until Mr Sterns' 
researches were either unobserved or misinterpreted. They occupied 
circular depressions popularly supposed to be "buffalo wallows," and 
thought by Professor Barbour to be the original shape of the sites. It 
turned out, however, that the structures were square, and that the 
depressions had assumed their present shape from the deposition of 
silt, brought in by winds and storms. The collection, which is now being 
unpacked in the Oberlin Geological Museum, consists of flint and jasper 
scrapers, knives, arrowheads and the cores from which they had been 
broken, besides various forms of grooved and polished axes, together with 
a great variety of ornaments. Some of the arrow-shaft smoothers are 
made from pumice stone which Mr Sterns concludes has floated down 
the Missouri river from Montana. The collection constitutes one of 
the most valuable additions in recent years to Oberlin's already large 
and valuable archeological material. — Science. 

Mr Nels C. Nelson, assistant curator in anthropology at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York, has returned from an 
archeological expedition to the Southwest. A systematic search for 
archeological sites was begun at Isleta del Sur, a few miles below El Paso, 
and completed northward to the latitude of Santa ¥L Within this 
section of the drainage 115 sites of more or less interest were located and 
about half of these were inspected. Actual excavations were conducted 
in two localities: first a group of seven large Tano pueblo ruins, situated 
on the border of the Galisteo basin, twenty-five miles south of Santa F6, 
were worked to the extent of determining their age and culture relations; 
and later one entire Keresan pueblo ruin, situated in the Jemez National 
Forest, seven miles northwest of Cochiti, was cleared. Besides digging 
trial trenches and examining refuse heaps, four kivas and 573 ground- 
floor rooms were cleared. The d6bris removed from these rooms ranged 
in depth from two to twelve feet and with few exceptions consisted of 
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the remains of two and three story houses. The resulting collections 
comprise sixty more or less complete human skeletons and about two 
thousand artifacts. 

An interesting bibliographical discovery has lately been made in th* 
Harvard College Library by Dr R. R. Schuller, lately connected with the 
Brazilian government in historical work. Dr Schuller found among the 
pamphlets relating to the languages of the South American Indians a 
fragment of a bobk in the dialect of the Millcayac Indians of Cuyo, in 
the Argentine Republic, printed at Lima in 1607, and written by the 
famous Chilean missionary, Padre Luis Valdivia, S.J. The book, though 
referred to by historians, has been unknown to bibliographers and has 
been considered lost forever. Some have regarded it as a bibliographical 
myth. It is the only book printed in the Millcayac dialect, which has 
long been extinct, and the two leaves found in the Harvard Library thus 
constitute the only source for a knowledge of the language. A critical 
bibliographical notice by Dr Schuller will be printed in the Papers of 
the Peabody Museum, and a further word by him on the subject will 
appear in the next issue of this journal. 

In his "South America: Observations and Impressions" (Macmillan, 
1912), the Honorable James Bryce, in a book of eloquent pages, gives 
many interesting observations, from the point of view of a traveler and 
political philosopher, on the aborigines of South America. The volume 
contains little of purely ethnological interest, but a great deal that should 
interest and concern those who have to do with aboriginal peoples where 
contact with European civilization is inevitable, and the problem of 
race development and racial intermixture an ever-present one. From 
this point of view the chapter (xiii) on "The Relations of Races in 
South America" is of great value both for the description of conditions 
and for the interspersed political and social philosophy of one whose 
views must be considered as worthy of especial attention. 

W. D. W. 

Mr Rodman Wanamaker has presented to the American Museum of 
Natural History the collection of photographs made on the Rodman 
Wanamaker historical expeditions for the study of the North American 
Indian in 1908-09. The opening of the exhibition of these pictures at 
the Museum on the evening of October 24 was made the occasion of 
a reception given by the president and trustees conjointly with the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. After the reception 
a lecture was given in the auditorium of the Museum by Dr Joseph K. 
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Dixon with colored slides and motion pictures Illustrating the "Last 
Great Indian Council." The striking music accompanying the motion 
pictures was composed by Dr Irvin J. Morgan, who used the phono- 
graphic records made during the Wanamaker expeditions as his source 
of Indian rhythms and themes. 

The cornerstone of the new museum of the Ohio State Archeologlcal 
and Historical Society, in Columbus, for the erection of which ?ioo,ooo 
was appropriated by the Ohio legislature, was laid recently. The 
building, which stands at the entrance of the State University campus, 
will be two hundred feet long, fifty feet wide, and three stories high, and 
is planned to allow large additions in the future. The chosen purpose 
of the museum is the housing of the Society's unusual collection of archeo- 
loglcal objects from the Ohio mounds, which is recognized as among the 
finest of its kind in existence. The legislature has also appropriated 
?50,ooo for the erection, in Fremont, Ohio, of a memorial to President 
Hayes, which will contain the Hayes Library of Americana, which is 
the famous Clark Library of Cincinnati with the additions made by 
Mr Hayes. 

The American Museum of Natural History has received from Mr D. 
C. Stapleton the gift of valuable prehistoric objects in gold and platinum 
from the province of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, and the headwaters of San 
Juan river, Colombia, and has placed the collection on exhibition in the 
South American gallery on the third floor. The objects show examples 
of casting and beating, of plating where copper has been covered with 
thin gold, of the union of two pieces of gold by welding, and of the 
soldering of two minute surfaces in such manner that it is difficult to 
detect the solder. The objects in platinum are of most Interest, as it is 
not known that this metal was ever worked, except in this locality, by a 
prehistoric people. 

The Bernlce Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and 
Natural History has been enriched by the collection of the late Archibald 
S. Cleghorn, now known as " The Kaiulani Collection " in memory of 
the late Princess. This consists of 268 ethnological specimens, 80 framed 
portraits, 62 unframed photographs, and 360 books and pamphlets. 
Several smaller collections have also been added by gift and purchase, 
besides some loan collections. The curator, Mr Stokes, has continued 
researches on fish weirs and fish ponds, and made two attempts to study 
the petroglyphs covering a sandstone ledge 250 feet long by 30 feet wide 
at Keoneloa beach on Kaui, occasionally uncovered by heavy southerly 
storms. 
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The American Museum of Natural History has arranged a special 
course of lectures on anthropology for the Wednesday evenings from 
November 20 to December 18 inclusively. The opening lecture, on 
Man's Origin from the Biological and Anatomical Point of View, was 
given by President Henry Fairfield Osborn, who will be followed by 
Prof. George Grant MacCurdy on Evidences of Man's Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Culture in the Old World, and by Professor Livingston Farrand 
on The Physical Anthropology and Origin of the American Races. The 
closing lecture by Mr Nels C. Nelson will deal with General North 
American Archeology. 

Rev. J. Ogle Warfield, of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
for some time past has been interested in the Algonquian Indians of 
Virginia, visited this summer the remnant of the Nansemond near Ports- 
mouth, the Chickahominy on the river of the same name, the Pamunkey 
on Pamunkey reservation, the Mattapony on a small reservation on 
Mattapony river, a detached branch of the latter near Adamstown, and 
a remnant of the Powhatan (?) in Essex county, about ten miles from 
the Rappahannock river. He would be glad to hear of any others who 
may be in existence today. 

The following grants have been made by the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science for anthropological research: Dr R. Munro 
Glastonbury Lake Village, £5; Sir C. H. Read, age of stone circles, £2; 
Prof. G. Elliot Smith, physical character of ancient Egyptians, £34; 
Prof. A. Thomson, anthropometric investigations in the British Isles, 
£5; Prof. W. Ridgeway, Roman sites in Britain, £15, and excavations 
in Macedonia, £30; E. S. Hartland, Hausa manuscripts, £20; Prof. 
J. J. Findlay, mental and physical factors, £20. 

Prof. Jorge Engerrand, of the City of Mexico, has been designated 
Honorary Professor in the New University of Brussels; the Mexican 
Government has appointed him to the directorship for 1912-13 of the 
International School of Archeology and Ethnology, recently founded 
in the City of Mexico. In this latter capacity Professor Engerrand's 
work will deal largely with the antiquity of man in America, especially 
from the geological standpoint. 

At the recent meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, the following officers were elected: President — 
Professor Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University. Secretary — Professor 
George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. Treasurer — Mr B. T. B, 
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Hyde, New York, Editor — Mr F. W. Hodge, Bareaa of American 
Ethnology. Associate Editors — Dr John R. Swanton and Dr Robert H. 
Lowie. 

Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, professor of anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, recently delivered a paper on "The Philippine Peoples" 
at the Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indians and Other Dependent 
Peoples. January 28, 1913, he will deliver an address on the same 
subject in the American Museum of Natural History, and on February i 
another in Cooper Institute, New York City. 

Ethnologists familiar with the significant part played by the bison 
in the lives of the Indians of the central and eastern parts of this country 
will be interested to learn that, according to the fifth annual report of 
the American Bison Society, the number of bison in the United States 
and Canada known to exist has increased from 1,310 to 2,760 during the 
last four years. 

The following committee for the Peabody Museum has been ap- 
appointed by the board of overseers of Harvard University for the year 
1912-13: George D. Markham, Charles P. Bowditch, Augustus Hemen- 
way, J. Walter Fewkes, Clarence J. Blake, Clarence B. Moore, Elliot C. 
Lee, Louis J. de Milhau, John C. Phillips, Thomas Barbour, Robert G. 
Fuller. 

At a joint meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the 
Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, held at the American Museum of Natural History on the 
evening of October 28, an illustrated lecture was delivered by Prof. 
Franz Boas, the subject being " A Year in Mexico." 

In October two clay figures, 26 and 30 inches long respectively and 
representing a bull and a cow bison, were discovered in the cavern of 
Tuc-d'Audoubert, commune of Montesquieu-Avent^s (Ari^ge), France, 
by M. Bfegouen and his son. These are said to be the first clay figures 
of Paleolithic age that have been found. 

A CORRECTION. — Plate xxxiv in the American Anthropologist for 
July-September, 1912, was inadvertently inserted between pages 558 
and 559, whereas it should have been inserted to face page 526. Sub- 
scribers should make the necessary change before binding the volume. 

A GROTTO was discovered in Touraine, France, in January last, 
containing stone implements apparently belonging to the Moust6rien 
period, although M. Dubreuil-Chambardei, who examined the place, 
believes that some of them are typical Acheulian forms. 
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In the Victorian Naturalist (vol. xxix., p. 43) Mr J. Mahony 
records the occurrence of remains of the Tasmanian devil {SarcophUus 
ursinus) on the sandhills near Warrnambool, Victoria, in association 
with bones and teeth of man and other mammals. 

Mr Alanson Skinner, assistant curator in the department of 
anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, has been 
elected honorary curator of anthropology of the Staten Island Association 
of Arts and Sciences. 

The Huxley memorial lecture of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland was given on November 19, when Professor 
W. Gowland, F.R.S., delivered an address on " The Metals in Antiquity " 
and received the Huxley memorial medal. 

Professor George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University and Mr 
F. W. Hodge of the Bureau of American Ethnology have been elected 
corresponding members of the Soci6t6 des Am6ricanistes de Paris. 

Dr J. G. Knowlton has presented to the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, some Eskimo skulls and other articles of 
ethnological interest from North Baffinland. 

M. Pierre V. Masson of the publishing house of Masson et Cie, 
widely known as publishers of anthropological literature, has been made 
an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

An archeological section has recently been established at the Museum 
of Gettenburg, Sweden, of which G. Sarauw has been made curator. 

A discovery is reported by the Acad6mie Malgache of designs cut 
in stone in the grottoes of the province of Ambositra, Madagascar. 

Dr a. a. Goldenweiser has recently returned from a field trip 
to the Iroquois in the interest of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

M. Jacques Heierli, well known for his investigations and publica- 
tions on the prehistory of Switzerland, died July 18, 1912. 

An expedition led by Mr and Mrs Scoresby Routledge is making a 
topographical and archeological survey of Easter island. 



